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WHEN FOUND— 


Ee announcement in our last issue of the raising of the price of 

our magazine has not in any way damped the enthusiasm of 
our readers. Indeed, judging from the many friendly letters we have 
received on the subject from subscribers, the reverse would seem to 
be the case. This is very pleasing to us, and will spur us on in our 
endeavour to make the thirteenth volume, which commences with the 
present issue, as worthy of support as our previous ones. As there is 
no lack of interest in our friendly readers, so is there no shortage of 
material with which to supply their needs. And at the beginning of 
a new year, we find ourselves well supplied with interesting articles 
on varying phases of Dickens lore for future use. 

* * * * ** 

At the Apollo Theatre in London, is a Christmas wordless play, 
* A Pierrot’s Christmas,” which should bring joy to the heart of the 
Dickensian. Whether or not the author of it, Ferdinand Beissier, 
received his inspiration from Dickens’s realization of Christmas, does 
not much matter. Suffice it is that here is a delicate and charminy 
play, full of the joys of kindness and forgiveness, the pleasures of 
friendliness and goodwill, the comfort of domestic warmth and pleasure, 
intermingled with everything that a Dickens Christmas stands for, 
good cheer, cold weather, Church hells, charity, forgiveness and the 
enticement of a blazing fire. Yes, Mr. Beissier and Dickens are kindred 
souls ! 

* * * * * 

In what famous and seasonable book, asks a contemporary, have 
‘Tanks ” or a tank been mentioned as a part of the story? The 
answer is to be found in A Christmas Carol. It will be remembered 
that Scrooge’s clerk, Bob Cratchit, has for office “a dismal little cell, 
a sort of tank ; ” that this “‘ tank ” is alluded to more than once, and 
that at the very end it becomes a tank with a capital T. As the 
re-created Scrooge appears on Christmas morning to try his little 
joke on Bob by catching him “eighteen and a half minutes” late, 
“Its only once a year, sir,” pleaded Bob, appearing from the Tank. 
So if the use of a tank in warfare is new, its idea as a means of torture 
must be put down to the novelist of Christmas ! 

* * * * * 

The Toronto branch of the Dickens Fellowship held on December 
7th last a “Monster Dickens Bazaar” to raise funds to carry on 
their work among the sick, helpless and crippled children, and in con- 
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nection with it issued an illustrated booklet. It contains articles by 
Miss M. Pennell on the work of the Branch, ‘‘ Charles Dickens and 
the Sick Child,” by B. W. Matz, ‘‘ Dickens Plays,’ by F. M. Bell- 
Smith, “ What Dickens did for Children,” by Dr. James L. Hughes, 
and other matter of interest to Dickensians. We hope that the 
success of the undertaking has filled the Treasurer’s coffers in order 
that their good work can be carried on. 
* * * * * 


Last month, Miss Sawle gave a recital of A Christmas Carol at 
Newport in aid of The Daily Telegraph and The Daily News Fund 
for providing Christmas Puddings to the soldiers. Miss Sawle has 
given similar recitals at Cardiff, Dinas Powis, Tredegar and other 
towns in Wales, and has succeeded in realizing by her efforts over £200. 
She gave her services free. At Newport the recital was organised 
by a committee with the Mayor as Chairman, Messrs. W. J. T. Collins. 
and J. W. T. Ley, Joint Hon. Secretaries and Mr. John Hazell as Hon. 
Treasurer. 

eee * * * 

Mr. Frank Willis’s finely etched portrait of Charles Dickens, which 
the Fellowship has had on sale for some months past, and which has 
been recently exhibited at the Royal Society of Painters, Etchers 
and Engravers, is to receive the further honour of a place on the walls. 
of the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition. 


* * * * * 


The Hackney Branch has purchased copies of A Tale of Two Cities, 
A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth in braille type and 
presented them to the Hackney Central Library. It is their intention 
to add further books of the novelist from time to time. 

* * * * * 


In thanking in our last issue those who rendei us valuable service 
in the conduct of the Dickensian, we inadvertently omitted the name 
of Mr. A. E. Dunnett, who acts as our Hon. Secretary. Mr. Dunnett’s 
close daily associations with us makes him so much part and parcel 
of ourselves, that the omission to include his name in our paragraph 
will be understood, if not excused. No one knows better than our- 
selves how indispensable his services are, and in thanking him for all 
he has done and continues to do, we also express our regrets for 
this belated acknowledgment. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens Fellowship was called upon suddenly last month to. 
vacate its offices at Whitehall House owing to the needs of the 
Admiralty. New Headquarters have been secured at 14 Clifford’s. 
Inn, E.C., to which address all future communications should be sent.. 
Clifford’s Inn has several Dickens associations, which make it an 
appropriate spot for the offices of the Society. An article on it as a 
Dickens landmark by Mr. Walter Dexter appeared in volume 5, p. 267. 


THE EDITor. 
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THE SOUL OF DICKENS 


MR. W. WALTER CROTCH’S NEW VOLUME. 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 


TRRE completion of Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s trilogy is a cause of 

congratulation alike to the author and his readers. In three 
successive volumes, he has dealt with the heart, the brain, and the 
soul of Dickens, revealing him as the reformer, as the literary genius, 
and as the evangel with a high mission to fulfil and a sublime gospel 
to expound. This was a great design, and it was only to be accom- 
plished by a loving and devoted student who could understand and 
interpret the deep purpose of the master-mind. We turn to Dickens 
in the first place for entertainment ; we are attracted by his charm, 
drawn closely to him by his irresistible human appeal; but we soon 
realise that in his play upon our emotions, in his command of our 
tears and our laughter, he becomes a teacher and guide, impressing 
upon us essential truths, and moving us onward towards the ideal. 
is the eyes of the earnest reader travel over the enchanted pages, 
there flashes upon him the vision splendid of a better world, a regen- 
erated age, and a nobler race, for he has perceived what are the simple 
virtues which enrich and glorify life and make possible the brotherhood 
of man. 

The keynotes of Dickens’s writings are sympathy and unselfishness. 
Cultivate sympathy and you ensure happiness and mutual help; 
eradicate selfishness and you get rid of the evils which bring about 
most of the conflicts in the world. I am at one with Mr. Crotch when 
he accords Dickens first place among authors who had real insight 
into the dangers and the glories, the depths and the heights, of our 
own race. Without this comprehending nature, both of the good 
and the bad, and of the possibilities of decline as well as of progress, 
he could never have provided us with the innumerable varieties of 
illustration which, in useful but hackneyed phrase, “ point a moral 
andadorna tale.” It is true also, that he was typically English. But 
his characterisations in their moral aspects are universal. 

Mr. Crotch traces the opening and the expansion of the soul of 
Dickens. He began his life at the close of one of the most deadened and 
disheartening periodsof English literature, the period of artifice and sham 
sensibility, the period of mechanic verse and laboured prose, the period of 
stagnant religion, corrupt politics, class prejudices. Buta grand revolt 
had been inaugurated with Fielding and his followers, with Wordsworth 
and his school, and with the bold men who clamoured for reform in the 
‘Church, in the constitution, in law, education, religion, and social 
conditions. The eighteenth century passed, and then was ushered 
in a period of great opportunity, just suitable for the arrival of a 
man of zest and resolve like Dickens. Carlyle, in his essay on 
Dr. Johnson, has told us it is thriftless to deplore that a man is born 
in a bad element—‘“ His time is bad; well then, he is there to make 
it better.” Apply this to Dickens. Read Mr. Crotch’s fine chapter— 
the second in his volume—on the state of English life and literature 
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in pre-Dickensian days, when fustian stalked the stage, when Shakes- 
peare was discounted or unknown, when romance was stilted and 
entirely devoid of human interest ; and then think of the new force 
which burst upon the world, when “ Dickens opened a new era, and 
‘ Pickwick’ swept England like a hurricane—a hurricane that blew 
and chased away the noxious vapours and gases that were poisoning 
the pure air of heaven.” “ And so,” adds Mr. Crotch, “ the shadows 
fled and man came out again to feel the sun.” This was the first 
result of the emanation of the soul of Dickens. He rendered three 
services to literature : 


‘** He freed it from the icy grip of that deadening class convention 
that had chilled its warmth and sapped its vigour, so that it had be- 
come a negligible quantity in shaping the thoughts and moulding 
the conduct of men; to its palsied limbs he restored vitality and 
action ; and to its faltering and affected accents he gave the note of 
power and sincerity. He taught his fellow craftsmen this lesson : 
that to win respect from the public they themselves must offer no 
allegiance save to their art. must stoop to no folly, however popular, 
nor spare it either ! He made them use their pens like swords, and 
from being the butt of lacqueys, when not lacqueys themselves, 
they found their profession become a powerful and honoured ealling. 
If it has fallen from the high estate that it held fifty or sixty years 
ago. the fault lies not with Dickens, and it seems certain that it can 
never relapse again into the decrepitude from which he rescued it.” 


Great progress had to be made, and it is in tracing this progress 
that Mr. Crotch excels. He shows how Dickens became the supreme 
realist, how he manifested his command over the many and complex 
phases of the drama of humanity, and how he ascended to tragedy, 
triumph in which is the sure and final test of genius. 


‘He had what Shakespeare and Ficlding had not—a definite, 
political and social philosophy, broad enough, indeed, to be free 
from the empty political shibboleths of the time, but based quite 
obviously on certain ideas of social justice, which, though their appli- 
cation may differ, still lie permanently at the root of all reforms 
which aim at the emancipation of mankind. Dickens was in revolt 
against the Society in which he moved and had his being. Shake- 
speare most clearly was not, and if Fielding was a disser.ter from the 
established order of things, he, unlike Dickens, had not a political 
creed to which he could refer that compassion which suffering human- 
ity always stirred in his robust, yet tender, heart.” 


The study of Dickens’s powers in tragedy provides Mr. Crotch with 
the opportunity of engaging in a characteristic, original, and except- 
ionally brilliant piece of analysis. He rightly takes Sydney Carton 
as the noblest of the tragic figures. Perhaps few of us have observed, 
as Mr. Crotch has done, that Carton is Dickens’s last and most perfect 
depiction of a type which had been several times drafted before. ‘‘ In 
all essentials, Sydney Carton and James Harthouse and Eugene Wray- 
burn are one and the same person. Carton is alone supremely con- 
vineing because Carton is, alone among the three, the really developed 
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study of the man of whom the other two are but fugitive, though 
arresting, sketches.”” Mr. Crotch shows the resemblances and the 
contrasts between these figures, and, incidentally, is led to a skilful 
examination of one of them—James Harthouse—who, I venture to 
say, is one of the most undeservedly neglected of all Dickens’s dramatis 
persone. He is one of the full-dress figures over whom Dickens took 
immense pains ; he belongs to a class to which every Dickens student 
should give main attention; and yet, by some odd chance, he is 
persistently overlooked. Mr. Crotch’s clever placing of this character 
will send many to Hard Times to discover all about him. Here, 
however, are a few lines on the tragic group which denote the signifi- 
cance attaching to each :— 

‘“ Much as there is in common between the three, it is this quality 

(his self sacrifice) that raises Sydney Carton far above the others, 
and gives his figure a majesty, and a charm, that theirs could never 
achieve. No woman has wept over Wrayburn, though many may 
have yawned over him. No man, or woman, could bow in reverence 
before Harthouse, or think of him as we think of that figure in the 
tumbrils ; yet, in the nascence of their character, they were almost 
indistinguishable ; temperamentally they were strangely, almost 
exactly, alike. But, while Carton took his fate in his hands, the 
others drifted on to theirs. It was Bradley Headstone and Lizzie 
Hexam that made Wrayburn a happy husband, and at last a whole- 
some man. He contributed very little of his own volition to the 
metamorphosis. It was Sissy Jupe that saved Jem Harthouse 
from being a villain. But Carton saved himself, and by his own 
choice realised his nature, and he becomes for the English race, the 
incarnation of those qualities that humanity places highest in its 
esteem.” 

This is a class of scholarly exposition of elucidation to be welcomed, 
and, incidentally, it proves that “everything about Dickens” has 
not yet been said. 

But I confess that after reading Mr. Crotch’s chapter on Dickens’s 
““ most consummate ” tragedies (the double superlatives, not unusual 
in this volume, are quoted here for a special reason), I cannot under 
stand why he should none the less proceed to speak of Pickwick as 
“his high-water mark of achievement,” Initle Dorrit as “one of the 
greatest novels in any language,” and Hard Times as “the most 
purposeful, and in some respects, the most successful of his stories.” 
I know that our preferences are, and must be, largely a matter of 
individual taste; but these dicta seem to me to verge upon eccen- 
tricity, not to be consistent with Mr. Crotch’s own considered judg- 
ments elsewhere, and, most important of all, not to be fair to Dickens 
himself. Fancy putting his youthful production, Pickwick, before 
David Copperfield, or Bleak House, or Martin Chuzzlewit, or A Tale 
of Two Cities! Fancy telling us, as Mr. Crotch does twice over, 
that the miserable and repugnant Mrs. Clennam is “ quite the greatest 
study in femininity,” and “ Dickens’s greatest achievement in female 
portraiture, not to be matched anywhere!” I cannot, I dare not, 
discuss these things; I can only deplore them, even though I find 
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Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shaw (who are licensed in certain matters), 
giving some support to the conclusions. I agree cordially with so 
much that Mr. Crotch says, that I know he will not mind my frank 
confession of difference; and, while I am about it, may I just, mention 
one or two minor faults or errors, not in any captious spirit, but with 
a view to friendly service? On page 156, Mr. Crotch attributes to 
Tennyson, and applies to a mother, certain lines which were written 
by Wordsworth and referred to his future bride. We all have our 
mannerisms, and possibly are unconscious of them. If Mr. Crotch 
wants to enjoy a quiet little laugh, let him count how many times 
he reminds us—‘ As I have sai‘ ;” and though he has good authority 
for the phrase, I think he will admit he ought not to say it twice on 
the same page. These, and some cthers I had marked, are very 
smell affairs. I would not refer to them at all, but that Mr. Crotch’s 
style is so careful, so virile, and at times so exalted—{it reaches a 
height of epic fervour more than once)—that I should like the few 
accidental blemishes expunged. 

And now, what of this volume as a whole? Does.it really disclose 
“ the soul of Dickens,”’ showing us the man in his capacity and grandeur, 
in his inner majesty, in his spiritual influence ? An affirmative answer 
may be safely and justly given. As we read Mr. Crotch’s chapters, 
we peer into the deeps of Dickens’s nature and see the sources of his 
power, the seciet springs of his genius. It is not undue adulation, 
and it is not idle or exaggerated assertion without proof, which leads 
Mr. Crotch boldly to compare Dickens with Shakespeare as “ an 
Englishman without insularity, a realist without pruriency, an idealist 
without fanaticism, an optimist without utopianism, a humanitarian 
without unction, a teacher without pedantry, a reformer without 
partizanship. So it may safely be written of him that his soul was 
throughout in harmonious accord with the hopes and fears, the ex- 
ultations and agonies of the humblest and most broken of men.” 
This is the summary of the conclusions reached by a series of arguments 
and demonstrations. They come from a man who knows his author 
through and through, who has pondered on his message, who has found 
meanings which he now gives forth fully and freely for profit and 
reflection. It is a stimulating and illuminating volume which Mr. 
Crotch has produced, and by its means we can discern more clearly 
the inner self, the soul (call it what you will) of the man who wrought 
with a purpose and was inspired by fine ideals to aim at noblest ends. 
If we understood this before, Mr. Crotch helps us to understand it 
more deeply and more clearly. 


G. M. W. REYNOLDS AND PICKWICK 


By W. MILLER 


5 most Dickensians know The Pickwick Papers had many imitators 
and many were the plagiarisms with similar sounding titles 
using the names of the characters in Dickens’s great masterpiece that 
poured out from the gutter-press of Grub Street. Most of these trashy 
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productions died almost as soon as they saw the light of day, and are 
now almost unprocurable, except one which weathered the storm of 
time, not on account of its literary merit, but on account of its author, 
whose name in the early Victorian period was of some consequence 
to readers of serial literature and boys’ books of adventure. This 
author’s name was George William McArthur Reynolds, born in 1814 at 
Sandwich, in Kent, and therefore contemporary with Charles Dickens. 

It is not necessary here to outline the early career of this prolific 
author. Suffice to say that it was during his editorship of the “ Old 
Monthly Magazine,” the magazine, by the way, which published 
Charles Dickens’s first sketches, that he wrote Pickwick Abroad, or the 
Tour in France, which also appeared in monthly parts in a buff wrapper 
and was finally published in book 
form in 1839. The author of this 
work having spent his early man- 
hood in France and consequently 
knowing French life thoroughly, 
conceived the idea of continuing 
the adventures of Samuel Pick- 
wick and the rest of the Pick- 
wickians in France. Indeed, one 
newspaper reviewing Pickwick 
Abroad, declared it to be “ one 
of the most faithful pictures of 
French manners, peculiarities and 
customs ever presented to the 
English reader.” The whole 
press at that time certainly 
was unamimous in its praise and 
not a few voted it as being a : 
worthy successor to The Pickwick Papers, and the writer as being 
an admirable heir to Boz himself. ; 

After its publication in book form, Reynolds never published any 
work without describing himself as “ author of Pickwick Abroad, etc. 
and no wonder, for the press lauded this work to the skies almost as 
freely as they did its renowned predecessor. One went so far as to say 
“ In thus continuing a work began by so deservedly popular an author 
as Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Reynolds undertook a task of unusual 
difficulty, and laid himself open to what—had he been less successful— 
would have been a very disadvantageous comparison. But it seems 
he had not over-estimated his capabilities, for im his Pickwick Abroad, 
we have the same brilliancy of colouring and the same force and depth 
of feeling which characterises the works of Mr. Dickens. Our opinion 
of this work has been subsequently confirmed by other reviewers, 
and by the more spontaneous admiration of thousands of readers who 
have enthusiastically recommended it from one to another.” The 
reviewer goes on to say that “its sale amounted to upwards of twelve 
thousand copies ” and later on “its author received a premium of 


£800 for the work.” 
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Pickwick Abroad was not the only plagiarism of Dickens that Reynolds 
attempted, but he was shrewd enough always to stick to “ Pickwick ” 
in one form or another. Like Cruikshank, he took a prominent 
part in the teetotal movement in its early days, and in 1840, started 
an eight-page weekly newspaper entitled ‘‘ The Teetotaller,” the original 
contributions to which were entirely written by itseditor. In the first 
number, dated June 27, 1840, he began a series of five short dialogues 
entitled Noctes Pickwickiane, in which he made all the principal 
Pickwickians and his other characters from his Pickwick Abroad turn 
teetotallers, and in the number dated January 23rd, 1841, began a 
serial entitled Pickwick Married, which appeared again in 1842, as one 
of the tales in the same author’s Master Timothy’s Bookcase, an imitation 
of Dickens’s Master Humphrey's Clock. ‘The Teetotaller”’ was 
continued weekly until September 25th, 1841, when the editor took 
his farewell of his readers through want of support. 

Pickwick Married is too lengthy a tale to reprint in the pages of 
The Dickensian, but a brief outline of its plot may be of interest. 
Mr. Pickwick interferes on behalf of a lady who is falsely accused 
of being drunk in the street by a member of the “ new police force,” 
then in all the unpopularity of aninnovation. Mr. Pickwick is arrested, 
but, after a night’s imprisonment, convinces the magistrate of his 
innocence, and making the acquaintance of the young lady’s family, 
proposes to her in a ball-room, and is duly accepted. There is apparent 
very little effort to imitate the style of Dickens in the story, and 
though the old familiar names of Weller, Snodgrass and Tupman 
reappear, these characters are seen through a distinctly Reynoldsian 
medium. This treatment of a great author is a literary impertinence, 
and little more can be said of Noctes Pickwickiane. 

The height of impudence, however, was attained when, in the number 
of his journal for July 4th, 1840, the editor essays a criticism of Master 
Humphrey's Clock. He says :— 


“So long as Charles Dickens devoted himself to the description 
of characters solely humorous and laughable, he was unequalled ; 
but the moment he took up his pen to compose pathos or sentimen- 
tality, he experienced a most dismal failure. His ‘ Sketches’ are 
masterpieces of graphic delineations in the humorous strain: they 
evince a depth of observation which few of the many thousands who 
daily circulate through the myriads of veins of this mighty Babylon 
dare even pretend to possess, and his Pickwick Papers, although 
replete with contradictions and errors of all kinds, would alone 
confer the honours of immortality upon him. Nicholas Nickleby 
was a sad, disjointed, uneven, badly strung together kind of a book ; 
hut Oliver Twist, agein, is an excellent tale. Master Humphrey’s 
Clock is a most decided failure—-at least in a literary point of view, 
for, as far as it regards a commercial one, it is sufficient to observe 
that the great popularity of the name of ‘Boz ’ would procure 
« sale for a new edition of ‘ Jack the Giant Killer.’ The plan upon 
which Master Humphrey’s Clock is built is bad, and the mere fact 
of introducing Mr. Pickwick and the Wellers once more into a tale 
manifests a barrenness of imagination, or else a claptrap view, 
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which really surprises us. ~ Boz’ is decidedly capable of better 
things than the samples we have now before us ; for it is impossible 
that a mind which seemed but a year or two ago to be literally 
overflowing with imaginative powers and humorous conceptions, 
should have suddenly become impoverished to the extent which 
is indicated by the hebdomadal contents of Master Humphreys’ 
Clock.” 


The humour of this adverse criticism does not become fully evident 
until we remember that it was written by a man who traded on the 
popularity of Dickens in order to sell his inferior wares—the author 
not only of Pickwick Abroad, but of Master Timothy’s Bookcase, neither 
of which could have existed but for the fame of Dickens himself. 


; We hope to publish the series of dialogues Noctes Pickwukiane by G. W. M. 
Reynolds, referred to by Mr. Miller, in future numbers of Zhe Dackensian. 
—EDITOR. ] 


THE WISDOM OF FORSTER 


By WILMOT CORFIELD 


TpHE arresting articles upon the subject of Forster’s “‘ Dickens ” 
that have recently appeared in The Dickensian, point to a 
general desire for an extended “ Life” as distinct from ‘“ Personal 
Recollections,” “‘ Essays,” ‘‘ Impressions,” ‘ Chit-Chat,” and literary 
and journalistic Criticism. I am, with Mr. Ley, all for Forster—the true 
man, the man of business, the man of the world, the loyal friend, and 
the able literary workman of Dickens’s own time. When Jerrold 
likened Forster to a pencil stump “ thick and full of lead,” he hit the 
truth, but the lead gave forth a true picture, not little bits of fluff 
of the “ demon of delightfulness ” kind indulged in by Locker-Lampson. 
Are Forster’s volumes really so voluminous? Dickens lived up to 
the hilt every day of an active literary and social career and died in 
harness. Forster’s power of compression is remarkable under the 
‘circumstances. His inexactitudes are not ~ fiction,’? but incidentals 
of a work published too soon after 1870. His omissions of moment, 
mostly due to a blameless ignorance, are also often greatly to his 
credit. It was not his business to clear up rumours then (as now). 
best. left to oblivion concerning Dickens’s married life. Forster, a 
wise biographer, held silence about passing domestic troubles neediny 
neither accentuation or extention. The “bold, right thing,” Mr. 
Walters apparently thinks he ought to have done, is, to my mind, 
even now best left undone. 

Dickens’s taste in dress, akin to Disraeli’s, was of its time. Author 
and politician alike have to live in the public eye. It was probably 
-the advertiser in the artist, rather than the artist in Dickens that 
built his waistcoats—he had to provide for a growing and somewhat 
thrilling family while executing public executions and ‘creating the 
Dickensdom we know to-day. The Wilkie Collins tale of the gorgeous 
piece of stuff” is to me a gorgeous piece of stuff and nonsense, and 
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the same funny man’s summing up of * Forster’ as “ Forster with 
occasional anecdotes of Dickens ”’ reminds one that the same sort of 
thing has been said by really clever people of Boswell, Froude and 
Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

I find that the author of “ In Tennyson Land” and I have endured 
experiencesincommon. He (a Tennysonian) tracked down a “ moated 
yrange ” in Lincolnshire, I (a Dickensian) a pump at Charing Cross. 
The Laureate himself seems to have remained cold towards the “grange” 
discovery, and the Atheneum spoke depreciatingly of “ this localizing 
craze.’ As for the pump, everybody told me that they had known 
where it had been all along from their babyhoods, and yet to-day, 
Mr. Walters who used to write charmingly of granges, moats, and 
Phillipian farms, considers discussions about a pump comparatively 
unprofitable, while professing to see Dickens the.man when wearing 
a white tie at an Abbey funeral at which probably many of the clergy 
were present, one of whom Lampson may easily have mistaken for 
Dickens. 

Mr. Castieau tells us that Forster emphasised Dickens as a genial 
and generous débonair; Mr. Walters seems to have seen in Forster’s 
Dickens a * Sir Charles Grandison.” To which guide must we lean 2 
Carlyle, Longfellow, George Eliot and “Rab” Brown are all at 
sixes and sevens as regards the personality of Dickens. 

To lengthen Copperfield would be a crime, to conclude Drood a folly. 
But to correct and supplement “ Forster’ upon Forster’s own .ines 
would be a legitimate undertaking. The form of ‘ Forster” lends 
itself readily to the incorporation of new matter, and much of the 
unrecorded accumulation of Dickensian lore demands inclusion in 
the best, greatest and most authoritative © Life” of the most out- 
standing Englishman of his epoch. 

What is wanted is a “ Life of Dickens,” compiled in the manner 
of Forster, but ennobled by something attaining to the artistry of 
a Chesterton. We want a “ Forster the Second,” with a mind and 
pen touched towards greatness, but still a ** Forster.” Mr. Chesterton 
would never make a “ Forster the Second.” 

Reprint each chapter of Forster just as Forster left it : correct his 
inexactitudes in footnotes, and supplement each chapter with new 
and now available material proper for inclusion, chapter by chapter. 
Add nothing that Forster could not have known even had he been 
omniscient in 1873. Close with an epilogue of a comprehensive kind 
and make no stint of illustrations which were in being or might 
already have been made in the early seventies. neh 

Later on, combine in a re-issue * Forster” and “ Forster II.” in 
one completed whole, dropping the footnotes on discarding the original 
inaccuracies. Publish in parts at a popular price. 

The “ Life of Charles Dickens”? would then be written at last for 
men of to-morrow, but in the manner of the day when all the 
world mourned beside an open grave in a time-stained Abbey 
Church. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


S° successful has been our appeal for £105 to provide stereo plates 
from which to print Barnaby Rudge for the use of the Blind, 
we are able to announce, thanks in no small degree to Mr. C. H. Green’s 
splendid efforts, that the amount received as we go to press has already 
exceeded that sum. This is a fine result, and as nothing succeeds 
like success, the Council of the Dickens Fellowship has decided to 
continue the good work, with a view to ultimately completing all 
Dickens’s books in this form, in order to allow the National Institute 
for the Blind to be in a position to meet the great demand that exists 
for the works of our great National novelist. 

The Dickens Fellow: ship has now provided three of Dickens's books 
for this purpose, viz., The Old Curiosity Shop, Great Expectations and 
Barnaby Rudge. The Institute has six or eight others, so that the 
task the Fellowship has set itself is an ambitious one, which will require 
a great effort on the part of its members and friends if it is to be re- 
alized. Already, Professor William Miles has placed his unique 
services at the Council’s disposal for a series of dramatic recitals free 
of cost, to help carry out their scheme. A special committee has 
been formed to make the necessary arrangements for Mr. Miles’s 
recitals, details of which will be announced in due course. In the 
meantime, we urge our readers to continue to give us all the assistance 
they can, and to help to make the scheme known among their friends. 
Collecting cards can still be obtained from Mr. T. W. Hill, the Secre- 
tary to the Fellowship, at 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


Already acknowledged me abe a Sic, lt 
The following sums have been received 
per Mr. C. H. Green— 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Green 
Ewell Lodge, 1851 
Collecting Cards, Mr. C. H. Green. 
Savage Club Lodge, M.M.M. 
Collecting Cards, Mr. A. Haines ... 
Collecting Cards, Master John Potter ... 
Collecting Cards, Miss Marjorie Potter ... 
Collecting Cards, Miss Audrey Prest 
Mr. A. Haines : = 
Mr. F. C. Ingrams 
Mr.G.E.Mead _.... 
Mr. F. H. Mellersh 
Mr. R. G. Salmon ... 
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Collected at London Branch Meeting 

Collected by Mr. Wm. Miles ue 

Collected by Mr. Hedley W. Lewis (3rd and 4th cards). 
Collected by Mr. T. W. Hil! 

Mr. W.S. London 

Collected by B.W.M. sg 

Collected by Mr. A. Watkins | 

Mr. J. Hazell . 
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firs: a. 

A Friend per Mr. J. J. Philpott... zo A or OnLOmeO 
Mr. H. W. Bruton : Ree Bae bee er aa 010 O 
Collected by Miss Matz Ae one axe sh sa LOMO EEO 
Collected by Miss Jeffery... ae Brae Be Sp SE 
Miss Alice Hammond Ae nes ey. — spf 0 7 6 
Mr. 8. Henderson .... ane et Pt Neca ti see 0 2 6 
Mr. H. J. Baskerville Aa 1m a a a. OFZ 0 
Mr. C. Dean ... aa ae sy) se =: a One? AO 
A Friend es aes cee aN i = e Oo 1 0 
£113 6 
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MR. JOSEPH W. COMYNS CARR 


E regret to have to record the death of Mr. Joseph W. Comyns 
Carr, which occurred at his London residence on December 
13th in his sixty-eighth year. 

He was a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, a prominent 
member of the Boz Club and a great student of Dickens. Being also 
a keen lover of everything connected with the stage and a playwright 
of distinction, it was natural that he should have used his knowledge 
in both connections by producing a couple of Dickens plays. 

The first was Oliver Twist, which was given a trial performance 
on July 10th, 1905, at “‘ His Majesty’s Theatre,’ with Sir Herbert 
Tree as Fagin and a strong supporting cast. It was put on the same 
stage for a run on September 4th in the same year, and was revived 
again on June 11th, 1912. It was much better as a play than his 
second attempt to dramatise Dickens, when he essayed a conclusion 
to The Mystery of Edwin Drood. The result was not very satisfactory 
and the play, produced, again with Sir Herbert Tree in the chief part, 
at his Majesty’s Theatre on January 4th, 1908, was quickly withdrawn. 

Among other books adapted for the stage by Mr. Carr were Hugh 
Conway’s * Called Back,” and “‘ Dark Days,” and Tennyson’s ‘“‘ King 
Arthur.” 

He was the author of several books, chiefly on art, which include 
‘“‘ Drawings of Old Masters,” “The Abbey Church of St. Albans,” 
‘“‘ Essays on Art,” “ Papers on Art.” He was also founder and first 
editor of “ The English Illustrated Magazine,’ and the volumes for 
which he was responsible being the finest of the kind that this country 
has seen. To possess them in these days of cheap photographic re- 
productions and ephemeral letterpress is a real joy. His more recent 
books were “‘ Coasting Bohemia” and “Some Eminent Victorians,” 
whilst we understand a new volume of papers by him will be published 
in the new year. 

Mr. Carr enjoyed a wide circle of friends eminent in varying spheres 
of art, letters and the Drama, who cherished his society as that of an 
ever-welcome and much-loved friend. He was a good after-dinner 
speaker, the best of companions and a ready wit. He was a member 
of the Garrick Club, where his friendly presence will be sadly missed. 
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DICKENS AND THE COURT OF CHANCERY 


By EB. T. JAQUES 


“HE case of Gridley,” said Dickens in the preface to Bleak House, 
“is in no essential altered from one of actual occurrence.” 

Although this assertion was made in 1853, and Dickensians have 
known for the last forty years that the litigation referred to was brought 
to Dickens’s notice by a pamphlet, “ The Court of Chancery: its 
Inherent Defects,” issued in 1849 by William Challinor, solicitor, 
the case of ‘‘ actual occurrence” has never been identified. Now, 
however I have ascertained that it was Cook v. Fynney, 1844, C. 59, 
and have looked up the pleadings. 

Reduced to essentials, the case as stated by Gridley was as follows :— 
His father’s will gave “ a farm and stock, and so forth ” to the testator’s 
wife for life, and on her death all this property passed to Gridley, 
subject only to a legacy of three hundred pounds payable to his brother. 
A dispute, which concerned nobody but the two brothers, having 
arisen concerning this legacy, the Court, out of sheer devilry, would 
not decide it without summoning as defendants sixteen uninterested 
persons, and after four years had been spent in costly and to a large 
extent futile litigation, the Chancery ogre called for the addition of 
a seventeenth outsider, thereby wiping out all the proceedings down 
to that date. 

Now for the facts! The “farm stock, and so forth ”’—the “so 
forth ” meaning a good deal !—were not given for life to the widow 
alone : they were given to her and the son, in whose character Gridley 
speaks, for their joint lives and the life of the survivor. On the widow’s 
death the brother’s legacy became payable, but the whole property, 
apart from only this legacy, was not given to Gridley. He took nothing 
out and out. The farm, and that alone, was entailed upon him and 
his male issue; and certain legacies and annuities outstanding at 
the widow’s death were given to other members of the family and 
were charged upon the farm. 

Legal readers will understand how this charge, coupled with 
the fact that the farming stock and effects had been in life ownership 
for twenty years when the widow died, must have tended to complicate 
matters and raise awkward questions between the owners of the farm 
and the rest of the beneficiaries. 

Having thus disposed of the very essential allegation that Gridley 
and his brother took the whole property, I will show who the original 
defendants were. Challinor overlooked one of them. They were, 
in fact, eighteen in number—namely, the then executor, three infants, 
sued as the persons entitled to the farm, nine legatees and annuitants, 
the husbands of four of these last who happened to be married women, 
and a mortgagee upon the farm. 

The added defendant was an indispensable party. Most, if not 
all, of the estate, other than the farm, had got into her hands. The 
allegation that her addition to the proceedings made the plaintiff 
bevin all over again was an exaggeration. The practice by way of 
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supplemental bill was a sheer abomination, but it was not so bad as 
all that. 

For the benefit of Staffordshire Dickensians, let me add that the 
bill of complaint describes the farm as the Lane End, Leek; but I 
warn them that they will go astray if they conjure up a phantom 
Gridley, roaming from room to room, wringing his hands and anath- 
ematizing the Great Seal. He was no party to the suit. The Chancery 
martyr of Bleak House did not survive his mother ; he had been in 
his grave for nine years before the Court began to make his life a 
burden to him. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
~OXLY. . 
WOULD WE LOVE “OUR DICKENS” MORE ?* 


F the brutal “ Wackford Squeers ”’ had been a gentleman to love 
And the saucy “ Susan Nipper” as meek as cooing dove ; 
If in the avaricious ‘“ Wegg ”’ we beheld a courtly knight 
And the “ Jarndyce Case” decided in the favor of “ Miss Flite ; ” 
If among the rich and haughty we should see young “ Charles Mell,” 
Now, honest, friends of Dickens, would we love them all so well 2 


It the husky voice of ““Gamp” were a melody sublime 
And “Scrooge”? was never softened by that glorious “ Christmas 
Chime ; ” 
If. ‘‘ Oliver’s ’’ misfortunes had been idle, childish fears 
And the “ lone lorn Creetur’s ” visage never dimmed by briny tears ; 
If “ Em’ly’d been a lady ” on whose path no shadows fell, 
Tell me, all ye “ Dickens” readers, would we love them just as well? 


Had ‘ Carton’s”’ grand atonement been for fame and worldly power, 
Had “ Noddy ” never turned his steps away from “ Boffin’s Bower -’’ 
Had pity and compassion taught the “ Vengeance ” to forgive, 
Not to number in her knitting those to die, but those to live ; 
If the one immortal ** Pickwick’ never heard the name “‘ Bardell,” 
Would we turn from grief to laughter, would we know them all so 
well 2 


Had the * Father of the Marshalsea * been a father wise and firm, 
‘* Bill Sikes” a tender lover to whom poor “ Nance” could turn ; 
Had all the little “ Kenwigses ”’ worn their hair in flowing curls, 
And the * dearest girl’s”’ relations all been boys instead of girls ; 
Had sweet “ Agnes” e’er been other than a violet in the dell, 
Would our hearts be quite so tender, would we long their praises 
tell 2 


* An original poem read at a luncheon given in lhonor of Alfred Tennyson 
‘Dickens, at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., on December 9th, 1911. 
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Had the “Smallweed’s’”’ backs been stiffer, never needing bolstering up, 

Had “ suggestion’ been administered to the maladies of ‘ Crupp,”’ 

Had “ Uriah” been less *‘ Umble,” “ Mr. Murdstone ” less severe, 

And “ Mr. F.’s” relations been more sane instead of queer ; 

If “ Caddie ” ne’er was called upon young ~ Peepy’s” wails to quell, 
Would the fascination still be ours, would we love them just as well? 


I. the mercenary “ Jonas” with his wealth the poor relieved ; 

If * Steerforth ” with his winning ways might always be believed : 

It ~ Mrs. Cruncher ” never * flopped,’ voung Jerry’s soul to save ; 

Were the “errand man” from “ Tellson’s” less familiar with the 

urave : 

It in dreams of ghastly horror soothing drugs had cast no spell ; 
Would we try to find the “ Sequel” that his pen concealed so well ? 

If * Barkis ” ne’er was ‘ willing’ ”’: *‘* Micawber ” never broke. 

* Jack Bunsby’s ’ marriage with ~ Mac Stinger,’ a quiet little joke ; 

If the * Marchioness ” and ** Swivelle: ” dined on plate of purest gold ; 

And their lives of want and servitude a romance never told : 

Would the stories ever give us cheer as they our moods dispel, 
Would * Dickens” be the one great friend we cannot know too well ? 

* * * * * x * 
Now the Dickens rhyme is finished, and with joy we greet. his son. 
In the loving words of * Tiny Tim.” “ God bless us every one.” 
FRANCES CLELLAND PEaABopy. 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD” EDITED WITH NOTES* 


N ANY of the novels of Dickens have been issued with introductions 
and notes for the use of students in schools and colleges. One 
of the best which have come under our notice is David Copperfield, 
the addenda for which Mr. E. Kibblewhite is responsible. His intro- 
duction runs to twelve pages, is accurate in its facts and well balanced 
in every other way. He tells the story of Dickens’s own life, in so far as it 
is reflected in the story, deals with the chief characters and the main 
purposes of the author in portraying them. He fights shy of Dickens’s 
pathos, which he says is at times so bad as to be quite overwhelming. 
“ There is nothing for it but to blush and skip many passages where 
he sets out deliberately to be pathetic.’’ This seems to have been said 
in order to make way for the sentence ~ He did achieve a real pathos 
sometimes, but it was through his humour” which, like most smart 
sayings, is only partially true. The statement that the book has only 
been dramatized twice is a little inaccurate; we know of at least 
seven versions, including one in French and one in Dutch. 
The volume concludes with thirty-four pages of useful notes with 
an index to them, which should prove invaluable. 


_* The Personal History of David Coppertield by Charles Dickens, with 40 
illustrations by Phiz. Edited with introduction and notes by E. Kibblewhite. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE FICTIONS OF FORSTER: THE PUMP AND THE MILESTONES 


Sir.—In the course of six-and-a-half lines in his interesting letter 
on ‘The Fictions of Forster,” Mr. C. T. Rhode manages, by direct 
statement, or by implication, to convey three misapprehensions in 
regard to myself. 

First, he is glad to hear I ‘‘ propose to step into the breach,” and 
fill up the gaps in the Forster biography. _I have no such intention. 
When the time comes for making my will, I shall (if in a sound state 
of mind) have much pleasure in bequeathing the whole of my Dick- 
ensiana to the Dickens Fellowship, in the sure and certain hope that 
someone more industrious than myself will turn the material to ac- 
count. 

Second, [ have no objection to topographers ‘‘ whose articles in 
The Dickensian have been so widely appreciated ;”’ but I have a 
good deal of objection to undiscriminating enthusiasts who discuss 
unessential trivialities. I don’t want to look at a pebble that Dickens’s 
foot may have touched ; I am not thrilled by a sight of his bootlaces ; 
and the vision of a pump-handle in a yard he once visited dazzles 
in vain. But no one has a deeper love of literary shrines or is more 
ardent.in cultivating a knowledge of literary associations than myself. 
In a reverent spirit, I have wandered over a good part of England, 
France, and Italy in order to see places connected with men and women 
of genius, particularly Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, Browning 
and George Eliot. Consequently, I am not likely to disparage the 
topographical article—I only ask it shall be of the right sort. Those 
which appear in The Dickensian are usually quite worthy, even ac- 
cording to my own exacting standard, of the place allotted them, 
and I read them with pleasure and profit. 

Thirdly, my friend suggests that I am the cause of a waste of profit- 
able time in discussing Drood theories. Personally, I have always 
heen most reluctant to engage in the controversies, and for one in- 
vitation accepted, have declined ascore. I desire never to write another 
line on the subject. But I cannot help other people entering the lists, 
any more than I can help them hugging fond delusions in the form 
of Mr. Bazzard. 

Very truly yours, 
J. CuminG WALTERS. 
OLD LONDON 

Sm. May I suggest that a ‘“‘ London” lecture should become aa 
annual feature at each December meeting of the London Dickensians. 
Mr. C. H. Green’s slides and paper brought before us very vividly, 
not only the city of Dickens’s day, but the city of which he had know- 
ledge. ‘There is a growing tendercy with Londoners to study London 
as an historical whole more than they used to do, and this happy 
fact might well be aided by Dickensians as Dickensian. Mr. Green 
showed us three views which led me mentally to desire three things. 
He showed us the gallery of kingly statues in the first Royal Exchange, 
the Sobieski-Charles statue con the site of the Mansion House, and 
the demolition of Temple Bar. I should like to see the statues of 
the Kings and Queens banished (or about to be banished) from West- 
minster Hall, placed in the Royal Exchange, the Charles IT. statue 
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brought back to London and set up on the lawn of the London Museuin 
facing the Mall, and Temple Bar re-erected upon the lawn site to west 
of the Law Courts. Mr. Green’s ‘ Destruction of London” might 
thus lead up to a partial * ‘ Replacement of London.” The monarchs 
and the Bar belonged to the ‘* Dickensdom”’ of Dickens ; the statue 
of the strangely changed head may have been the cause of Mr. Dick’s 
curious mental obsession. In each case, Dickensians moving 4s 
Londoners in the direction of adding to the amenites of London w sould 
be playing a worthy part, and future December lectures might well 
be made suggestive of further action in similarly wise directions. 
Yours faithfully, 
27 Longton Grove, Wi~mMoT CoRFIELD. 
Sydenham, 8.E., 
12th December, 1916. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHELTENHAM.—The December Meeting was held in the Highbury 
Rooms, and was exceptionally well attended. A good deal of khaki 
was evident, the Fellowship having sent out free invitations to all 
men wearing the King’s uniform. Two appropriate Readings were 
given by Mr. Broom and Mr. Palser. The first, a fragment from 
‘“*Forster’s Life of Dickens,’ introducing Sairey Gamp, and the second, 
“Scenes from the Christmas Carol.” Refreshments were handed 
to the guests, and then came a cleverly performed sketch ‘* Mr. Swee- 
dlepipe’s Shop,” introducing Mrs. Gamp and the gay Bailey. The 
parts were sustained by Miss I. Adam, Sweedlepipe ; Miss Beard, Mrs. 
Gamp; Mrs. Leedham, Baiey. Short discussion followed. 


CHESTER (U.S.A.)—The first meeting of the Season of 1916-1917 
opened very auspiciously on October 26th, in the new quarters in the 
Y.W.C.A. Building. Dr. A. Kassab, the newly-elected President, 
made an address and an imteresting programme followed in which 
Miss Eliz. T. Smith gave a sketch of the childhood of Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Frank D. Kane read a paper on the manhood of the author. The 
humour in the different books was finely illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Hynes. The literature of the period of Dickens was briefly sketched 
in an interesting paper by Mr. Joseph IKoury. The Secretary read 
the ‘‘ Greetings to our friends across the sea” from the Fellowship’s 
President, Mr. Walter Crotch, as published in the special American 
number of the Dickensian of September last. On the 16th of November, 
Dr. Francis H. Green gave a fine lecture in the St. Paul’s Parish Hall. 
The subject was, ‘“ Dickens and his Motto.” The proceeds are to 
augment the Charity Fund. The Meeting on November 23rd was 
full of Dickensian enjoyment. The musical part in charge of Miss 
W. McDowell was most delightful, both vocal and instrumental were 
of a very high order. The members were honoured by a visit from Mr. 
Charles Govan of the New York branch, who graciously favoured 
them with his inimitable rendering of ‘* A little dinner in an hour,” 
which was so delightful that he favoured the applauding audience 
with another fine selection. A paper by Dr. J. M. Stotsenburg entitled 
“A Dickens Banquet”? showed great care in preparation, and was 
highly appreciated. To test the members’ familiarity with the char- 
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acters in the books, the President called the different names of characters, 
and the one who stood up in answering correctly was given a prize. 
Mr. Hynes was the winner. 


DUBLIN.—On November 29th, the first literary meeting of the 
session was held when an interesting discussion on Edwin Drood took 
place. Miss Hogg, Hon. Sec., read a paper which had won one of 
the £20 prizes given by the Ideal Film Company, for a criticism of 
their film of Hdwin Drood, with an alternative ending. Miss Hogg’s 
ending led to a lively discussioa, several other theories being advanced. 
Additional! interest was given by the reading, by Mr. Cavendish, of 
one of the other prize-winners’ papers—that of Mr. A. Lockett of 
Balham, London. Mr. M. D. Collins gave a reading of the scene 
where Mr. Grewgious tells Jasper that Edwin and Rosa had broken 
off the engagement between them. On December 6th, a Whist Drive 
was i-.id arranged by Miss Wheeler and Miss Woodhouse in aid of 
the SoiXtiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society (Disabled Soldiers’ Employment 
Burewu) and was most successful and enjoyable. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The lecturer on November 23rd 
at the Goold Hall, was Mr. John Hogben, well-known in literary 
circles here for his critical powers and wide knowledge of English 
literature. Mr. Hogben’s subject, ‘‘ Charles Dickens as Editor,” gave 
him an opportunity of dealing in a genial fashion with editors in general, 
and with Dickens in particular reference to the novelist’s conduct 
of Household Words and All the Year Round. While Mr. Hogben 
gave praise to the business ability which enabled Dickens to overtake 
such strenuous work in the interval of writing his great books, he 
criticised some of the editorial methods, such as the alteration of 
contributions to bring them more into harmony with Dickens’s own 
views. An editor had, in the lecturer’s opinion, no more right to 
tamper with the work of a literary man, than a Royal Academician 
had to alter the canvas of a humble painter, or a musical conductor 
to change the score of a composer. Mr. W. Fraser Dobie. master of 
the Merchant Company, presided. On December 6th, Mr. J. C. 
Newlands. F.E.I.S., Fulton Lecturer, New College, spoke on “Some 
Minor Characters of Dickens.” Mr. Newlands said that Dickens 
was great because he was a student of human nature with a fluent 
pen. He was one of the first novelists to instruct people in the use 
of that powerful weapon—ridicule, and he was one of the three 
Charleses—-Dickens, Kingsley and Reade—who used the novel to 
expose and destroy abuse. Mr. Newlands dealt in the course of his 
lecture with the various characters, including Job Trotter, Snagsby, 
Bumble and Mrs. Corney, the Furnace-tender, Gradgrind, Captain 
Cuttle, the seamstress in Tale of Two Cities and Scrooge’s nephew, 
illustrating the personalities by recited passages full of the talented 
elocutionist’s dramatic power and humour. The Chairman, Sir David 
Paulin, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that 
as Sir Walter Scott was the wizard of the North, so Dickens was the 
wizard of the South. The Annual Conversazione of the Branch took 
place in the Goold Hall on December 21st. An attractive programme, 
arranged by Miss Frances Durham, included songs by Miss Fanny 
Clague, Miss Susy Smith, Mr. George Campbell, instrumental selections 
by the Misses Reid, and Sketches, in which Miss Durham, Miss Daisy 
Ritchie, Miss Maybel Benvie, Miss Rudland, Mr. H. W. Brierley and 
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Mr. R. C. H. Morison took part. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), the President, took occasion during the evening to congratulate 
the Branch on its increasing membership, and the large audiences 
which had attended the meetings. 


GLOUCESTER.—The President’s table at the morthly meeting 
on December 6th, was suggestive of a prize distribution, laden as it 
was with books and brown paper parcels. Members had been invited 
to bring with them their gifts of Charles Dickens’s works and woollen 
‘‘ comforters’ for our soldiers and sailors on active service, and there 
was an excellent response, about 140 volumes (for the most part new 
ones) and 100 helmets, mittens and socks being contributed. Each 
gift was, following the course adopted a year ago, accompanied by 
an appropriate message printed in green and bearing a portrait of the 
Novelist. Donations of £1 1s. each were voted to the local Crippled 
Children, Half-penny meals for the Poor, Magdalen Asylum, aad St. 
John Ambulance Brigade Funds. Readings from Pickwick were 
given by Mr. J. W. Barrett, Mrs. Adams, and Mr. J. R. Underwood. 
In the course of the discussion, the President (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) 
read from the “‘ Gloucester Journal” of February 24th, 1838, what 
was there described as an ‘‘ Original anecdote of Boz,’’ (and which he 
had not seen published elsewhere) in connection with the absurd 
rumours which were circulated about that time as to Dickens having 
become mad. ‘A good-natured friend being full of this news,”’ the 
‘* Journal’ stated, “‘called on him one day—there was something 
ominous in his reception by the servant who opened the door. ‘ His 
master was at home, but,’ said he, significantly touching his forehead-— 
‘Can’t see him Sir—strict orders that no one shall, Sir, when that 
way—'tis dangerous to go near him.’ To the consternation of the 
servant, the visitor shouldered him aside—rushed upstairs, and bolted 
into the room where Boz was hard at work upon Pickwick ‘ Why, 
Charles,” said his visitor, as he peered into his face, not a little excited 
at the time with what is called the agony of composition—‘ Tis said 
youre mad ; tell me, tell me is there any truth in it?” © Why, my 
dear fellow,’ said Boz in his quiet way—-° surely what the world savs 
must be true—but as long as my eld friend the public is satisfied that 
there is a little ‘method in my madness,’ I can’t complain.’ ? 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The November meeting 
of this branch took place on the 27th, at the West Hackney Lecture 
Hall, when Mr. H. E. Burden gave a lecture entitled ‘“ The religion of 
Charles Dickens.”” Mr. W. Miller occunied the chair. The lecturer 
maintained that the religion of Dickens as found in his works was of 
the highest order and followed as closely as possible the Saviour’s 
teaching of love for and benevolence to ail men high and low, rich 
and poor. Dickens, the lecturer pointed out, took the part of the 
poor and lowly because they needed more sympathy, especially in 
the days in which he wrote, when education and sanitary homes were 
a rarity except for those who could afford them. Mr. Burden illus- 
trated his lecture with some fine and well-rendered readings from A 
Tale of Two Cities and Bleak House. The lecture was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. The December meeting took place on the 
9th at the same hall, and took the form of a tea and entertainment to 
50 of our wounded soldiers from the Enfield Road Military Hospital, 
Kingsland Road. On their arrival at the hall the soldiers, after being 
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ziven cigarettes, tobacco and matches in cases, the latter kindly given 
by the well-known comedian, Mr. Harry Hall, were welcomed in the 
name of the branch by the chairman, Mr. J. J. Thompson. The 
entertainment was then begun and lasted for five hours, leaving an 
interval of about an hour for tea. Musical items were rendered by 
Misses Betty Carlisle, Ethel Stannand, Annie Collins, E. C. Syrett 
and Kx. Benjamin and Company. Miss Lily Blacker recited. Messrs. 
Harry Hall, Fred Wilson, Harry Bluff and J. E. Young. Mr. Frank 
Staff showed some of his wonderful sleight of hand tricks, and the 
“Glow Worms” Concert Party gave a complete entertainment which 
occupied one entire half of the programme. The members of this 
party, which included Misses Gwen Lean, Molly Gleneross and. Lilw 
Sinith. Messrs. Jos. Reeves and Victor Storr worked very hard to 
wnuse the soldiers and succeeded admirably. During the evening fruit 
was served and the soldiers returned to the hospital, each being pre- 
sented with a copy of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, suitably inscribed. 
Spemal credit must be given to Mr. J. H. Mahcney for succeeding in 
obtaming so excellent an array of talent and for his untiring work all 
the afternoon. Also to the lady members of the branch who did such 
splendid work in serving and waiting upon the soldiers, and in pre- 
paring the food. During the afternoon, the president of the branch, 
Col. Lord William Cecil, C.V.O., gave a short address upon the present 
public state of affairs, and wished the soldiers good luck and God 
speed wherever they may go. Messrs George Pringle and J. J. O’Reilly 
officiated at the pianc. 


HATFIELD.--On December llth, a Meeting with Mr. Hope in 
the Chair, was held in the Dickens Room of the Salisbury Arms, Hat- 
field, the occasion being the recital of 4 Christmas Carol by Professor 
Miles before a large audience of members and friends. This was the 
third visit of the Professor to Hatfield, and no further evidence of 
his popularity need be quoted than the enthusiasm with which his 
rendering of Dickens’s chef d@ceuvre was received. 


HULL.—-The Dramatic Evening held at The Metropole, November 
17th, proved as attractive as usual, and there was a large attendance 
of Members and Friends. Miss Hilda Wright and Miss Jessie Anderson 
had arranged the Sketches, which were exceedingly well performed. 
The first of these, entitled ‘‘ The Falling out of Friends,’ was the 
well-known tea party scene from Martin Chuzzlewit, which was played 
with spirit by Miss H. Wright and Miss J. Anderson. “‘ Bella Wilfer’s 
Return” proved a very attractive item, in which the following ladies 
and gentlemen acquitted themselves admirably :—Miss H. Harvey. 
Miss G. Anderson, Miss F. M. Anderson and Messrs. Batty and Blakeney. 
The Duologue between Miss H. Wright and Mr. Blakeney evoked 
inuch merriment. The audience greatly appreciated the delightful 
rendering of several songs by Miss Reeve, and Mr. Charles Nicholson. 
The Dickens March was played by the composer, Miss Gertrude 
Watson, L.R.A.M. The total proceeds, £2 6s.. have been given to the 
Funds of the local Rest Station for Soldiers and Sailors. On December 
ist, an interesting lecture on “‘ Dickens, Music and the Drama,’”? was 
given by Mr. R. Binns. The Lecturer traced Dickens’s connection 
with the Stage from his earliest efforts of playwriting, which began 
at the age of eight, to the time when he became a famous literary 
lion. and delighted London audiences, with his vivid and realistic 
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interpretation of widely different roles. In his theatrical activities, 
Dickens was as remarkable for his energy as for his ability. Some 
critics dislike the theatricality in his works, but on the the other hand, 
it adds to the interest of the plots. Dickens’s short stories present 
very fine possibilities as dramas. In comparison with the drama, 
music plays a very small part in the novels of Dickens. He shows no 
knowledge of its technicalities, and only one of his characters 1s an 
accomplished musician, though examples were given to prove that 
the novelist was passionately fond of music. Though there is little 
of music in its narrow sense in the works of Dickens, they undoubtedly 
form a strong, sweet and sympathetic melody in the symphony of 
human life and literature. A Tale of Two Cities is a Requiem for 
the Old Régime of France from which the death of Sydney Carton 
rises triumphant ‘‘Sursum Corda,” and haunting Melody of the Chimes 
blends with that hopefel tender human song, The Christmas Carol. 
On December 15th, the programme consisted of Readings, Recitals, 
Stories, Songs and Impersonations by the members. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the meeting held at the Royal Institution, on 
November 22nd last, Mr. G. A. Tessimond presided, and Mr. F. Lawson 
Cook, M.A., delivered aa interesting paper on ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” Mr. Cook commenced by mentioning that although written 
at the close of Dickens’s life, it was full of vigour and constructive 
power, leaving to posterity, practically an insoluble problem, that 
taxed the brains and literary minds of countless thinkers. He divided 
his paper under three headings—Some account of the story, Suggested 
lines for working the solution, and reasons why the work should be 
held in high regard. Mr. Cook gave a pithy and powerful description 
of the principal characters concerned, and then passed on to several 
points connected with the solving of the problem, concluding with a 
tribute to the high standard of the work. At the same place on 
December 6th, 1916, Mr. G. Boothman presiding, Mr. T. N. Philip 
treated his audience to an Evening with Punch. Punch, he affirmed, 
was a national magazine, peculiarly English, recognised for seventy 
years as the premier humorous paper of the day, while at the same 
time it had produced mary of the finest stirring, serious and 
historical cartoons by leading artists of the day, who had all tended 
to make its fame. Mr. Philip illustrated his lecture by a number 
of Jantern slides of past and present periods, and delighted his hearers 
with anecdotes culled from its pages. 


LONDON.—The meeting on December 2nd at Anderton’s Hotel 
was a crowded one, the Lantern Lecture by Mr. C. H. Green on. ‘“‘ The 
Destruction of London” proving to be very much to the taste of the 
audience. Jn an audience of Dickensians, this is not to be wondered 
at, as the terms London and Dickens are almost synonymous. Mr. F. 
T. Harry was the Chairman. Mr. Green showed how our own City 
of London has been, and continues to be, destroyed in normal times. 
He recalled some of the more recent instances in which historic City 
buildings and landmarks have been destroyed by fire, or demolished 
to make room for modern requirements, and revealed the whereabouts 
of the relics which still remain. The Lecture was illustrated with 
admirable and original lantern slides reproducing old engravings, 
maps, and views, showing the buildings and monuments previous to 
or during their demolition. Mr. Green is to be congratulated on his 
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selection of views, the only regret being that he did not show us a 
greater number of pictures from what must be (and indeed is) a large 
and interesting collection. Several members contributed to the brief 
discussion which followed. The collection on behalf of the Braille 
Fund realised £4 10s. A Concert was given at the Holborn Military 
Hospital, Mitcham, to about three hundred wounded soldiers on 2nd 
December, making the fifth entertaininent of the kind. 


MANCHESTER.—At the monthly meeting on December Ist, Mr. 
Ben H. Mullen, M.A., in the chair, a Lantern Lecture on ‘*‘ Phiz’’ was 
given by Mr. Richard Bagot. To rightly judge the work of ‘ Phiz,” 
said Mr. Bagot, it was necessary to compare it with that of his con- 
temporaries and not with that of modern illustrators. The conditions 
under which the plates by ** Phiz ”’ were produced rendered it impossible 
for him to be always successful, but he drew portraits of many of the 
immortal creations of Dickens from which no subsequent illustrator 
could afford to depart. Other artists had depicted Dickens’s characters, 
but none had been so successful as ** Phiz,’’ who imparted to his work 
just the right amount of exaggeration and no more. His illustrations 
were invested with an individuality which was preserved throughout 
the whole series of plates. 


MONTREAL.—The first Meeting of its eighth session was held on 
October 24th, in Victoria Hall, Westmount. Mr. A. T. Chapman, 
the newly elected President, welcomed the five hundred persons 
present, and then introduced Rev. Dr. Symonds, the honorary Presi- 
dent. Dr. Symonds read ‘a fine paper on Bleak House, the novel 
which the Branch is specially to study this winter. His synopses, 
characterisations, and selections were, as always, beyond praise. 
Several songs were rendered by Mr. W. J. Stephenson, whose sym- 
pathetic and well-trained voice gave a great deal of pleasure. The 
Montreal Branch supports a Tiny Tim cot in the Montreal Foundling 
and Baby Hospital, and another in the Children’s Memorial Hospital. 


NEW YORK.—The November meeting was held on November 
14th. Owing to a sudden, but necessary, change of date of meeting, 
the programme as arranged could not be carried out. The President 
being absent, Mrs. Ihlsing, First Vice-President, took the chair. It 
was agreed that the members would take charge of the entertainment, 
quite impromptu. Mrs. Heinch, Mr. Govan, Dr. Miller, Mrs. Newcomer 
all did their share, and the evening was pronounced most enjoyable. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On December 12th, in the Mechanics’ Hall, Miss 
Teather and party gave a Dramatic Recital of women characters in 
Dickens. The recital was a great success. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting of the season was held 
at the Hotel Walton, October 25th. The President, Judge John M. 
Patterson, occupied the chair, and in an address of welcome outlined 
activities for the future months. The humour and pathos of 
Dickens were represented in readings by Mr. J. K. Thomspon and 
Mr. John C. Scorer ; the former giving the ‘ Bath Footmen’s Swarry,” 
and the latter the ‘“‘ Death of Paul Dombey.” A paper on “ An 
Intimate View of some Dickens Books and Letters”’ was then read 
by Judge Patterson. The audience in fancy was treated to a visit 
to a corner of our Presidert’s library where rest those books, letters 
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and mementoes which bring one so near to the personality of the great 
Victorian novelist. A born book-lover, he dwelt upon the pleasures 
of collecting, and after mentioning a number of presentation copies 
in his possession, gave brief accounts of the men to whom Dickens 
had given them. The November meeting was to have taken the fori 
of a“ Fellowship Night,” and representatives from New York, Chester. 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth, were invited to attend. Circumstances 
prevented any from accepting other than Mr. Charles H. Govan, 
Honorary President of the New York Branch. But Mr. Govan has 
the art of dispelling a great deal of disappointment, and his recital of 
** Bob Sawyer’s Party ” brought out all the laugh-provoking incident» 
of that famous assemblage, and gave enjoyment to everyone present. 
Messages were received from Miss M. C. O'Neill, of Chester ; Rev. F. E. 
Lennox, and Mrs. N. P. Otis, of Bethlehem; and a lengthy letter 
full of good cheer and enthusiasm from Mrs. John A. Miller, Secretary 
of Nazareth Branch, Honorary President Charles Sessler, who recently 
made a brief visit to London, gave an interesting talk on “‘ Dickens- 
Land in War Time.” A number of musical selections were given by 
Mason’s Jubilee Singers. 


SHEFFIELD.—The branch entertained eighty wounded soldiers 
from 2-30 to 8-30 p.m. on November 18th. Members and friends turned 
out in full force to give them welcome. ‘There was a short whist 
drive in the afternoon, followed by a substantial tea. Over three 
hundred people partook of the good fare. In the evening, Miss Eva 
Rich, the city’s premiere vocalist, took some members of her ladies’ 
choir, who, with a violinist and elocutionist, provided a truly delightful 
programme which was fully appreciated by the guests. A week later, 
a few members gave a Dickens evening at the Royal Infirmary. The 
recitals and sketches from Dickens’s works were mtensely enjoyed 
and the patients have since asked for a repetition. On December 
8th, Messrs. Monks and Sykes provided a good programme which 
drew a good attendance of members to the Cutlers’ Hall. Four ladies, 
Misses Puttrell, Lewis, Williams and Fletcher, gave recitals and sketches 
from Pickwick Papers and The Old Curiosity Shop. These items 
were interspersed with solos by Miss Kirman, Miss Robinson, Mixs 
Talbot and Mr. Wright. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A well attended meeting was held on the 11th 
December m the All Saints’ Institute. The Entertainment was 
organized and carried out entirely by the Lady members. Costiwne 
sketches from Dickens’s works, represented by the following ladies : 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. G. H. Bishop, Mrs. Chris. Conroy, Mrs. Green, 
Misses Conroy, Hood, Gross, Cranstone, Montgomery, Gain, Bishop. 
Haywood, Burt, Yardley and Plummeridge. The whole of the pro- 
ceeds were devoted to the funds of the Royal Southampton Hospital 
and the Shirley Children’s Home. 


TORONTO.—The Branch held its second Meeting of the season 
in the Conservatory of Music on the 9th November. A large audience 
expressed delight at the work of the Players who presented scenes 
from Sketches by Boz, The Chimes, and The Cricket on the Hearth. 
The chair was taken by Miss Margaret Pennell. Excellent music 
was rendered by Miss Virginia Coyne (Piano), Miss Latimer (Violin), 
and Captain Bell-Smith (baritone). Of the players, special mention 
should be made of Miss Grace Webster (“‘Miggs”?), Miss Winnifred 
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Parker (“‘ Bertha,’”’) Mrs. E. H. Stafford (Mrs. Tibbs), and Mr. Bell- 
Smith who sustained the parts of “ Trotty Veck”’ and ‘“ Caleb Plum. 
mer.” Mr. J. W. Cotton was good as Mr. Hicks. The President 
mentioned that twenty-four members of the ‘‘Company of Players” had 
put on khaki, and of these, five had given their lives for their country. 


WINNIPEG.—-The November meeting was held on the 9th November 
in Wesley College, Convocation Hall, Dr. Allison, President. in the 
chair. Rev. Dr. 8. G. Bland read a paper on *‘ The Development of 
Canadian Nationality,” in which he traced the influence of the ** aris- 
tocratic > government of the early days on the formation of Canadian 
character, and contrasted Canadian and American ideals of government 
and respect for law and order as they were some twenty years ago. 
Mr. Greene gave a piano solo, and Mr. Edwin Bishop gave a reading. 


JERSEY.—For the past nine years, the Jersey Dickens Players’ 
under the direction of Mr. E. C. Boielle, have presented at Christimas 
time a dramatic version of one of Dickens’s books. This year, the 
book selected was The Mystery of Edwin Drood. From the newspaper 
report which has reached us, the play and the players both proved a 
great success. What exact ending was given to Dickens’s story on the 
stage we cannot gather: we are merely told that it was “ most dram- 
atic in character and forms a climax to a story that grips the interest 
of the audience from start to finish.” 


WHITEFIELD’S MISSION. — An interesting and delightful re- 
presentation of The Old Curiosity Shop given on December 13th and 
14th by the Mutual Improvement Society, was one of the features 
of Whitefield’s Mission, Tottenham Court Road. The Society 
holds a * Dickens Festival” yearly, as Christinas approaches, and is 
thus the means of keeping vivid the memory and influence of the 
great novelist amongst the people for whom he so largely wrote. ‘The 
performance was admirable. and the scenes were so selected and ar- 
ranged as to give a satisfactorily complete grip of the story, and the 
characters even to those who might not have read the book. he 
parts of Little Nell and her Grandfather were truly and delicately 
realized. Distinctness of enunciation by the actors was a markedly 
excellent quality. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Dickens Fellowship (Toronto) Bazaar Booklet, containing 
articles by M. Pennell, B. W. Matz, F. M. Bell-Smith. A. S. Williamson. 
Dr. James L. Hughes, F. W. Hayden and others. Toronto: ‘The 
Dickens Fellowship. 6d. 


** Charles Dickens and Cooling, Kent.” By F. H. Sikes. Khaki. 
November, 1916. 

* Dickens as a Student of Scott.” By E. Basil Lupton. The 
Quarterly Notebook. October, 1916, Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. 

** Milestones on the Dover Road.”” By. G. Hunter. (Illustrated). 
Church Family Newspaper. December lst. 

‘** A Strange Story :* Dickens, Lytton, W. H. Wills and Sampsou 
Low and Co., 55 years ago.”” Publishers’ Circular. December 2nd. 
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**Charles Dickens-—Patriot.””> By Holbrook Jackson. To-day. 
December 9th. 

‘Cruikshank in America.’ By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. (Illus- 
trated). New York Bookman. November, 1916. 

** Post-boy and Pickwick.” (To-Night’s Gossip). Evening News. 
14th December. 

‘Old Time Travellers.”*? (Saracen’s Head, Towcester. (Illustrated). 
The Car. 13th December. 

‘““The Motorist’s Christmas Dinner’’ (with Dickens Characters) by 
Atlan Phillip. The Light Car, December 20th. 

“The Apostle of Christmas,” by J. W. T. Ley. Monmouthshire 
Weekly Post, December 23rd. 

‘¢ Christmas ‘ Cracks’ with Dickens.” Northern Echo, December 20th- 

“‘ Dickens as Moralist,”” by G. K.C. New Witness, December 22nd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JANUARY 


All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless ctherwise staied. 


4. Manchester: Address by Mr. J. L. Paton, at Milton Buildings at 
7-30. 

5. Hull: New Year’s Party arranged by the Ladies, at The Metropole. 

6. London: Lecture at Anderton’s Hotel at 3 p.m. 

8. Southampton: Address by Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., at All Saints” 
Institute. 

9. Nottingham: ‘“ The Life of St. Christopher,’ by Mr. Leo Biach, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 

10. Edinburgh: (a) “‘ The Queries of Mr. Quilp,” by Mr. J. Murray 
Minck; (b) “The Creative Power of Charles Dickens as 
illustrated in The Old Curiosity Shop,” by Miss Janie M. 
Mackay, at Goold Hall. 

Dublin: Musical Evening at College Restaurant. 

ll. London: Headquarters Council, 6-30 p.m., at 14 Clifford’s 

Inn, E.C. 
Stockport: Readings from Bleak House, at Sunday School. 
Toronto: ‘‘The Works of William de Morgan,” by Mr. A. E. S. 
Smythe, at Conservatory of Music. 
_ Winnipeg: “ An Evening with Dickens,” by Mr. J. Bruce Walker, 
at Wesley Convocation Hall. 

16. Glasgow: ‘‘ The Law Clerks in Charles Dickens,” by Mr Wm. 
Beckett, at Accountants’ Hall. 

17. Bristol: ‘‘ Lawyers of Dickens and their Clerks,” by Mr. E. T. 
Wedmore, at Ail Saints’ Hall. 

Sheffield: Meeting arranged by Mrs. Millns, at the Cutlers? 
Hall. 

19. Hull: “Satire, with special reference to Dickens,” by Mr. 
J. E. Forty, at The Metropole. 

23. Hackney: ‘Charles Dickens and the War,” by Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch, at Clapton Park Literary Society, at 7-45. 

24. Dublin: Whist Drive at College Restaurant. 


25. Edinburgh: Lecture by Mr. Daniel S. Calderwood, at Goold 
Hall. f 
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THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


14 CLIFFORD’'S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
The two figures are standing in front of the entrance 


From a photograph by T. W. Tyrrell 


